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REPORT OF COMMITTEE M ON RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE SECOND PAN-AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 

The following report is to be submitted to the Association, at its 
annual meeting in December, 1917, by Committee M. The Com- 
mittee was constituted to consider eight of the forty-nine Recom- 
mendations or Resolutions adopted by the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, at a meeting held in Washington, December 27, 
1915 to January 8, 1916, as these eight affect our university field. 

The general purposes of the Second Pan-American Congress are 
expressed in the Acta Final of its proceedings, edited by James 
Brown Scott and published at Washington, 1916 (p. 44).* There 
were represented in it twenty-one American repubUcs, whose author- 
ized delegates signed its Resolutions. It is meet to point out that 
these delegates were chosen because of their aptitude for taking 
part in a scientific conference, so that they represented not only 
their individual governments but also American science in a broad 
sense. 

After a prolonged discussion the members of Committee M have 
arrived at a substantial agreement with regard to the action that 
seems wise in the case of the eight Recommendations. The latter 
are denoted here by the number given to each in the Proceedings 
{Acta Final) of the Congress. 

Recommendation XV. That the curriculum of study in the 
schools of the American Republics include instruction on the life 
and achievements of the Founders and Statesmen of all the States of 
the Continent. 

The Committee urges the establishment of such instruction in 
the higher institutions of learning — for the Association is primarily 
concerned with them — and would leave to the competent authori- 
ties the proper preparatory work in the lower schools. No adequate 
provision for the teaching desirable in the secondary and grade 
schools can be made until the higher schools have provided properly 
trained teachers in accord with the sense of both this Recommenda- 
tion and Recommendation XVI, which is obviously related to it. 
The requisite instruction and training may well be furnished in 

*See also the Bulletin of the Association for April, 1916 (Vol. II, No. 2), 
p. 27 fif. and the Boletin de la Uni&n Parir Americana for January, 1916, p. 12. 
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connection with the courses in history already given in our colleges 
and universities, so that no radical or costly departure from the 
present constitution of their curricula appears to be demanded. 

Recommendation XVI. That the United States Universities 
provide Chairs of the growth and ideals of the Latin-American nations, 
and that similar chairs be established in Latin America on the 
history of the United States. 

In the opinion of the Committee this Recommendation does not 
call for the founding of particular '* Chairs'^ in the sense in which 
this term is used in the colleges and universities of the United States, 
but simply for the providing by our higher institutions of suitable 
elective courses, to be supervised by existing academic departments, 
such as those of History, Political Science, Public Law, and Romance 
Languages. With this understanding the Committee urges the 
establishment of such courses. It is, of course, highly desirable that 
the institutions of the United States, enabled to do so by their 
private endowments or by subsidies from state governments or 
from large educational foundations, establish especial chairs of Latin- 
American history and culture and that the institutions of Latin 
America provide similar chairs to deal with the history and culture 
of the United States. 

Recommendation XVII. That the teaching of the Spanish 
Language be made general in the schools of the United States, and 
of the English language in Latin-American schools, and that both 
be taught from the point of view of American customs, history, 
literature, and social customs. 

It is for the institutions of Latin America to take suitable action 
with respect to the teaching of the English language as contem- 
plated by this Recommendation, and the Committee knows that 
some of them already include in their curricula the necessary 
instruction. With respect to the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States the Recommendation contains two propositions: (1) that 
the language itself be taught, and (2) that it be taught from the 
point of view of American customs, history, literature, and social 
institutions. 

The first proposition is one which, happily, calls for no new action 
in the United States. The teaching of Spanish in our schools of 
secondary and higher training has increased so greatly in the last 
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two decades — without artificial stimulation and simply in keeping 
with the fitness of things — as to have become well nigh general 
within our borders. It is undeniable that we Americans of the 
United States favor the promotion of the study of Spanish as a 
means of readier communication with a vast body of Americans 
who live to the south of our own boundaries, and it may be remarked 
that, for this same reason, we are manifesting a growing interest in 
Portuguese, the language of Brazil. As a matter of educational 
policy it will certainly be unwise henceforth for any institution in 
this country to ignore the value of instruction in Spanish as an 
integral part of its curriculum; but, whether the work done is to be 
elective for the student or prescribed for him, it is for the individual 
institution to say. Spanish has already taken a place beside French 
and German in most of our colleges and universities; it is included 
in the entrance subjects of many of them; and it is provided for 
by so important a body as the College Entrance Examination Board. 
In the secondary schools (high schools) throughout our country the 
teaching of Spanish for commercial purposes has become a regular 
practice, and there are those who — wisely or not — would begin the 
study of it in the grade schools. 

Some teachers of Spanish are in doubt as to how far they should 
confine themselves to the imparting to their pupils of only traits 
that are clearly Castilian, especially in the matter of pronunciation. 
The question is one to be settled by common sense. There are^ 
after all, very few differences between the speech of trained Latin- 
Americans and trained Castilians, and those differences are largely 
dialectal ones that are found in Spain itself. Certainly, however, 
if the aim is to fit pupils for intercourse with Spanish-speaking 
Latin-Americans, that teacher is not performing his duty who does 
not acquaint his charges with the cardinal points differentiating 
American-Spanish pronunciation from that of Castilians. 

It is to be taken for granted that the second proposition involved 
in Recommendation XVII, namely, that Spanish be taught from 
the point of view of American customs, etc., is not intended to 
exclude the teaching of the language for the purpose of inducting 
pupils also to a knowledge of the customs, history, literature, and 
social institutions of the motherland, Spain. The proposition 
merely emphasizes the fact — which for the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress was of transcendent importance — that our students of 
Spanish should familiarize themselves with the history, and pres- 
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ent conditions of Spanish-American life and thought, and not con- 
fine their attention to the Ufe and thought of Spain. The impor- 
tance of the latter is too striking to need stress ; but the study of what 
Spaniards have said and done should not be allowed to monopolize 
the attention of our students to the detriment of their knowledge of 
Latin America. On the contrary it should in future be understood 
that there is a principle frankly and justifiably utilitarian underlying 
a good deal of the study of Spanish in the United States, for that 
study aims at the ultimate acquisition of Spanish- American facts no 
less than those that are purely Spanish. 

The Committee therefore urges that the Association approve the 
principles involved in Recommendation XVII as they are here set 
forth. 

Recommendation XVIII. That the study of Sociology be intro- 
duced in all American universities. 

The sentiment of the Committee does not tend clearly to favor 
or to oppose this Recommendation. Several members think that 
the matter concerned is already cared for sufficiently; some have no 
sympathy with the subject as now taught; some are sure that it 
should be introduced everywhere as the Recommendation requests; 
others feel that it should be promoted as an academic study only in 
universities properly so-called. The true attitude of the majority 
of the Committee may perhaps be best stated in the words of one 
of its members who certainly knows the issue in its application to 
Latin-American matters: ^^I cannot,^' he says, *4magine that the 
Committee will want to go on record against this recommendation.'' 

Recommendation XIX. That an interchange of teachers and 
students in normal and technical schools be encouraged. 

At a joint meeting of Committees L and M, held in December, 
1916, it was voted that this Recommendation lay rather within the 
jurisdiction of Committee L than within that of Committee M. It 
was therefore transferred to the docket of Committee L, which will 
make the necessary report regarding it. 

Recommendation XXII. That a Department of Education be 
established in the Pan-American Union, for the publication in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese of pedagogical writings important 
to American countries . . . (and for the interchange of ideas 
upon Education). 
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This is a definite proposition which is warmly favored by a large 
majority of the Committee. Interpreting "pedagogical" in a large 
sense, we suggest that the Association urge the Recommendation 
upon the Pan-American Union, which is the proper clearing-house 
for important material of the kind indicated. 

Recommendation XXIII. . . . (That courses in Interna- 
tional Law be established in every university.) 

The Recommendation, as adopted by the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, has an elaboration of detail which it is not 
necessary to reproduce here,* but which proves the great importance 
that the Congress laid upon the study of International Law as some- 
thing helping to clarify the interrelations of the various American 
nations and to obviate war for them and for the world at large. The 
Committee, being emphatically in favor of the Recommendation, 
requests the Association to support it and to co-operate with the 
American Society of International Law in the promotion of it, if 
such co-operation is welcomed by that Society. Furthermore, the 
Committee hopes that Pan-American problems will receive far 
greater consideration in existing courses in International Law, and 
in those projected, than has yet been accorded to them. 

Recommendation XXV. That the study of the Constitutions 
of all American RepubUcs be given a specific place in all institutions 
of learning. 

A small proportion of the membership of the Committee is abso- 
lutely opposed to this Recommendation. Certain members who do 
not oppose it, nevertheless think it superfluous, deeming that its 
provisions may be met sufficiently by those of other Recommenda- 
tions, such as XV, XVI and XXIII. Not a few members are dis- 
tinctly in favor of the Recommendation, and the view of one of 
them, which is repeated here, may indicate a course of action: '^The 
subject belongs more to the fields of Political Science or Public Law 
than it does to History; hence it might be urged upon the attention 
of university teachers in those fields, with the idea of having them 
devote a fair amount of time to the more important at least of the 
Hispanic countries.'' 

♦See Ada Final, pp. 92 ff. 
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The Committee: 

S. I. Bailey, Harvard University. 

Geo. H. Blakeslee, Clark University. 

H. E. Bolton, University of California. 

Percy Bordwell, State University of Iowa. 

E. P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. 

J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania. 

C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 

A. M. EspiNOSA, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

C. R. Fish, University of Wisconsin. 

E. C. Hills, Colorado College. 

C. H. JuDD, University of Chicago. 

R. H. Keniston, Cornell University. 

E. F. Langley, Mass. Inst. Tech. 

J. H. Latan]6, Johns Hopkins University. 

F. B. LuQuiENS, Yale University.* 

P. A. Martin, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

A. P. Raggio, University of Maine. 

L. S. RowE, University of Pennsylvania. 

R. ScHEViLL, University of California. 

Wm. R. Shepherd, Columbia University. 

P. 0. Skinner, Dartmouth College. 

H. W. Tyler, Mass. Inst. Tech. 

G. W. Umphrey, University of Washington. 
G. G. Wilson, Harvard University. 

J. D. M. Ford, Chairman, Harvard University. 

*NoTE. — I do not subscribe to that part of the report of Committee M 
which deals with Resolution XVII. There is absolutely nothing in the Reso- 
lution itself, nor in the explanation appended thereto by the Congress (see 
Acta Final, pages 81 and 82, and especially page 82, lines 3 to 13) which justi- 
fies the implication that the Congress considered the teaching of Spanish from 
the Castilian point of view to be as important as its teaching from the Ameri- 
can point of view. The Congress recommended, simply and solely, that 
Spanish "be taught from the point of view of American life, literature, history, 
and social institutions," with which recommendation I am very much in 
sympathy. F. B. Luquiens. 



